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For MONDAY, January 8, 1810. 





The Annual Address of the Men (thirty-one in Number), who 
distribute the Sherborne Mercury, to their Customers and 
‘ Iriends. 


OGETHER, each revolving year, 
Oid Winter and myself appear ; 
And whilst with Boreas he proposes 
‘To pinch your fingers and your noses, 
Resolv'd fo blast the rose’s hue, 
And tinge your pretty cheeks with blue, 
"Tis mine to seek the Muse’s bowers, 
And cull a wreath of Fancy’s flowers— 
A fragrant wreath, of many a sweet, 
To lay, fair Ladies, at your feet.— 
You'll smile , I doubt not, thus to see 
The force of modern gallantry, 
When, without science, men will write, 
aan Aad even greybeards grow polite, 
Blooming, tho’ long of vigour shorn, 
Just like a Glastonbury thorn. 
But who, that ever felt endu’d 
With strong and genuine gratitude, 
A retrospective look could cast 
To many an ample bouaty past,— 
Who, doing this, could e’er retuse 
A humble tribute from the muse? 
Or cease, in every prayer, to bless) 
Each joy-dittusing patroness? 
’ If suci there is—may wintry skies 
Mark where the ingt rate’s s journey lies, 
And trom thetr damp and chilling store 
Full venseance on his footsteps pour! 
Wiilst wandering o’er the dreary plain, 
He see!.s some chearing hearth in vain ; 
lor well he merits every storm 
Whom gratitude can fail to waims 
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After this stern denunciation 
T'll pour a strain of approbation, 
More pleas’d to smile on merit’s name 
Than brand the infamous with shame. 


To praise my literary ware 
Is just the same as calling fair 
‘Those checks where, rear’d on Zembla’s snows, 
I view the blush of Sharon’s rese. 
Ali that have eyes may see them plain, 
Or own those eyes were giv’n in vain ; 
And thus self-evident appears 
To him that reads, and him that hears 
Wy little volume—that its worth 
Needs no applause to set it forth ; 
But custom torces more than need, 
And tierefore custom’s force I plead 
For trampeting my favourite’s fame— 
The Enxtertaincr’s well-known name. 


When peiting showers of hail or rain 
Vent vengeance on each brittle pane, 
Forbidding exercise, and keeping 
Poor mortals half awake or sleeping, 
My weckly pages, traught with mirth, 
Spread cheaitulness around the hearth, 
Make smiles on every face be seen, 
And bid detiauce to the spleen. 


As oft with curious eye you pore, 
Foil’d by its enigmatic lore, f 
With what anxiety you view 
Your friends not less intent than you, 
Each enwlous the mark to hit, 

And claim the palm for ready wit ; 

At length discovered—shouts resound— 
The laugh— the joke— goes'smartly round, 
And all the mecd of praise decree 

Vo innocent hilarity. 

But let not him who fain would rove 
Deep in the labyrinth of love,— 

Nor such as, seriously inclin’d, 

Would scare diversion from his mind— 
Let him not (be he sage or lover) 

Fear to unclose its scarlet cover, 

For there a sumptuous banquet lies, 
Both for the pensive and the wise ; 

Tu short, there’s Momus—Cupid— Clio— 
"To charm your senses with a trio ; 
Whilst Virtue, with her magic wand, 
Gives sweetuess, and conducts the band. 


I pay, wherever praise belongs, 
Just approbation in my songs ; 
Accept then, from no venal breast, 
Thou Parriarcu Paver of the West, 
This trivial tribute of applause 
From one who backs a worthy cause— 

A cause we all should have concern in, 
Both tricuds ef commerce and of learning. 
Perhaps you stare, to tind such strains 
Emerging from a newsman’s brais ; 

Put mark me well, ye sage beholders— 
See this huge budgct at my shoulders, 
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And say, does not my threadbare jacket, 
So rubb’d by kenowledge—prove I back it? 
















































This granted—let the subject drop, 
Or clse my muse will smell o’ the shop, 
And like a chatterer, whose crime is 
Forgetfulness of “ ne quid nimis,” 
When I invoke a royal smile, 

You'll give me for my motto “ nihil”— 
A motto I should sadly rue 

Whenever alchouse popp’d in view, 
Where seldom toilsome travellers drink, 
Unaided by the sound of chink. 


Alas! revolving seasons bring 

A mournful ditty stijl to sing ; 
The demon War, with uncheck’d rage, 
Still claims «a portion of my page, 
And, vet misatiated with blood, 
Adds torrents to the crimson flood. 
Since last this wint’ry wreath [ bore, 
Submissive at each patron’s door, 
Iberia, like a stricken deer, 
(The changefial sonrce of hope and fear) 
Has seen her plains with slaughter red, 
And heard the groans of those that bled— 
Has seen Britannia’s martial band, 

f Excursive from their native land, 
Resviv'd, wherever tyrants sway, 
‘T’ assert the cause of liberty. 


7 


If to the North my eye I bend, 
I mark the realms of death extend, 
Where, by the force of steel! or ball, 
Whole legions, intermingling, fall, 
Or headiong dewn the Danube glide, 
And purple o’er its rapid tide. 


Oh turn, fond Fancy, kindly turn 
To other scenes than those that mourn; 
Paint, it thou canst, a nation free— 
Paint, if thou canst, a Jubilee ; : 
Vain wish !~--and such as muse like mine 
Must, destitute of skill, resign. 
But could she—ncedless were the strain 
That would immortalize a reign, 
When in his fiftieth year was scen, 
Seated in Majesty serene, 
‘Tie peerless master of a throne 
"That midst all Europe stood alone, 
Unshaken—like our rock-clad shore, 
When whirlwinds howl and billows roar. 
Let foreign history record 
The scenes of blood their arms afford, 
Whilst Britons, heedless of their rage, 
With regal inildness till their page, 
Or simpiy to their hearts repair, 
And find the sweet memorial there. 


A similar delight be mine, 
Ye generous patrons of the Nine! 
Should I by smarting hail be batter’d, 
Sy torrents drench’d, or mud bespatter’d— 
D2 
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When I some friendly roof behold 
Where sign-board lures me from the cold, 
May I to jingling purse repair, 
And find your silver bounty there ; 
Then in a pewsman’s phiz you'll sce 
Smiles that would grace a Jubilee ; 
Whilst throbbing heart, with warmth endued, 
Beats the tattoo of gratitude.— 
Farewell !— and whilst with vigorous ale 
My wearied spirits I regale, 
This toast T’il give—by no means rare, 
Tho’ not a jot the worse for wear; 

“ Health to the sick, 

“ Honour to the brave, 

“ Success to the lover, 

and 
“ Freedom to the slave !” 





On the MERINO SHEEP, and the MESTA. 


[From Mr. Semple’s Second Journey in Spain.] 


\ HEN at Badajoz, and subsequently at Sevilla, I saw col- 

lected several large flocks of Merino sheep, with their 
shepherds, for the purpose of being sent to Lisbon or Cadiz, 
to be transported to England. As these sheep have lung proved 
an object of considerable curiosity, I took pains to acquire 
every possible information respecting them. ‘The result of 
my inquiries was merely a corroboration of the statement given 
by Don Aatonio Ponz, in his Viage de Espara, and which ap- 
pears to have been derived from the best sources. 

These flocks (says de Pontz) pass the summer months in the 
mountains of Leon, Cuenca, and parts of Arragon and Cas- 
tile ; and the winter in the plains of Estremadura, Andalusia, 
and La Mancha. The latter stations are called invernaderos, 
or witter quarters ; the former agostoderos, a word solely used 
to express their summer retreats. The distance of these two 
stations from each other is not the same for every flock. 
Some have to proceed five hundred miles from one extremity 
to another, and few have less than three hundred. Their day’s 
journeys are so long, and as well regulated, as_ those of an 
army on its march, there being some days in which, on ac- 
count of the sterility of the track, and the consequent diffi- 
culty of finding food, they go upwards of tweuty miles; a 
wonderful circumstance in animals naturally so lazy and in- 
active. 

When the flock bas arrived at its destined station in the 
mountains, the first care of the directors is to place the folds 
in spots more or less fertile, according to the fineness and qua- 
lity of the shecp. The next is to separate the lambs from the 
mothers, and form of them separate flocks for the ensuing 
year, 
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year. This operation is sometimes performed in the season of 
shearing, when the winter quarters have been favourable, and 
the lambs are strong and in good condition 

In the mountains salt is given to them at the rate of a bu- 
shel for every hundred head, because the grass is here consi- 
dered to be less stimulant and nutritive than in the plains. ‘It 
is distributed to them every third day, broken into small lumps, 
on the ground where they are feeding, and they-lick it with 
great avidity. 

About the end of June the rams are introduced to the flocks 
in the proportion of six to every hundred ewes, and the great- 
est attention is paid in their selection, as the fineness of the 
wpol is thought to depend principally upon that care. ‘They 
remain with the flocks about a month; and if the weathey be 
cold, toasted salt, aud sometiines black pepper, is given to 
them. 

Besides the rams destined for this purpose, there are whoie 
flocks of others kept solely for theic fesh and wool; for al- 
though wethers yield both of these finer and more delicate, 
yet are their fleeces inferior in quantity, and they are more fee- 
ble and short-lived than the rams. This is peculiar to the Me- 
rino flocks. 

The flesh and the wool of these sheep are unimpaired until 
the sixth year; but afier that age both decline rapidly. 
Their greatest duration is seven or eight years, when their 
teeth either fall out or become useless, insomuch that they 
cannot feed. 

After some time the rams are separated from the flocks, and 
the whole remain in the mountains until the end of Septem- 
ber, at which tiie they are marked with almagre, a species of 
red ochre common in many parts of Spain, and which is com- 
mouly, though erroucously, thought to contribute to the fine- 
ness of the wool. 

Towards the end of September, or beginning of October, 
they begin their march for the plains of La. Mancha, Andalu- 
sia, and Estremadura, the last provinee being that which is 
most traversed by them, The route which each flock is ta 
pursue, according to the spot from which it sets out, and that 
to which it is directed, is regulated by royal ordinances and va- 
rious statutes of great antiquity. During the whole of their 
Journey they have entire frecdom of pasture in the plains and 
commons; and as they frequently traverse countries which are 
inclosed, and ia a state of cultivation, certain roads are left for 
them, which by laws and ancient customs must be at least 
ninety varas, about seventy vards in breadth, that the flocks 
May pass without inc nvenienee. 

The repeated regulations for the freedom and preservation 
of these routes, as well as respecting atencment for the das 
mage 
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mage which the flocks and shepherds may occasion, and the 
duties which they are to pay in passing, are all collected toge- 
ther, and form that peculiar system of laws called the Mesta. 

When arrived at the destined spot, they are divided into 
flocks, either of a thousand (which number is called a full 
flock), or of five hundred (which is called a quintc); and as 
much ground is allotted to each, as the mayoral, or principal 
shepherd, may deem sufficient. The other shepherds then 
build their huts of turf and boughs of trees, and fix their ha- 
bitation for the season, during the whole of which they conti- 
nue to pay the most minute attention to their flocks, especially 
vs the period approaches when the ewes are expected to bring 
forth ; and after that, to the lambs. 

When the lambs are yeaned, they with their dams are di- 
vided into two parts, the early and the later births. The latter 
are taken to the richest parts of the pasture, in order that they 
may overtake the first in their growth, so that the whole may 
leave their winter quarters as nearly as possible upon an equa- 
lity. Towards the latter end of March the tails of the sheep 
are cut, that they may not dirty the fleece, At the same time 
each owner puts his mark upon his flock, both with a hot iron 
and by cutting one or both ears, such being a positive law of 
the Mesta. The borns of the rams are also shortened, that 
they may not injure each other or the flocks during the march, 
and such as are destined for wethers are put aside. 

When the month of April has come, either through instinct 
or the regular habit of moving their quarters, the flocks seem 
to be aware that the period is arrived for commencing their 
march. All the shepherds are agreed as to the extraordinary 
restlessness then shewn by the flocks, and which it is hardly 
possible to restrain. It has sometimes happened, when the 
shepherds were careless or asleep, that the flocks have pro- 
ceeded of their own accord as far as two or three leagues in 
search of their summer quarters. Their journies to return are 
similar to those of their going, except with the interruption of 
the shearing, which is generally performed at certain stations 
near their route. The shearers of Segovio are in the highest 
repute, and they uniformly fix their shearing places in the pro- 
vince of Segovia, on the northern slope of that sierra or ridge 
of mountains which separates the two Castiles. 

In their quarters the flocks are divided iuto thousands, but 
on their march they are very unequal in numbers, some 
amounting from between 30 to 40,000 heads, whilst others do 
not exceed 300. - Reckoning one with another at 10,000 fleeces, 
each of that amount as a director (ayoral,) who ought to 
know the nature of the different pastures, the diseases to which 
the flocks are liable, the remedies for those diseases, and in 
short every thing relating to their entire management. Under 
his 
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his orders are fifty shepherds, and every shepherd has a dog. 
The usual pay of a director is about sixty pounds sterling an- 
nually, and a horse. Those under him, of the first class, have 
about 15 dollars ; those of the second, ten ; of the third, seven 3 
and the lowest of all (ganancs) four dollars. Each of these 
shepherds is allowed two pounds of bread per day, and the 
same quantity, but of inferior quality, foreach dog. They are 
also allowed to mix a few sheep or goats with the flock, on their 
own account; but the wool is for the Jord of the whole; the 
flesh, the milk, the lambs, remaining for themselves. Vinally, 
in the months of April and October, when they are about to 
begin their journies, each shepherd receives a gratification of 
about a dollar. or 

Such are the most interesting particulars given by De Ponz 
rclative to the marches’ and treatment of the Merino flocks, 
The various opinions as to their origin, and their utility, or their 
bad effects, embrace a wider field. So various and so compli- 
cated are the regulations respecting them, and disputes are so 
constantly arising between the owners or the flocks and the 
agriculturists, that a tribunal, named the Mesta, is appointed 
for the sole purpose of maintaining these regulations, and ad- 
justing these disputes. The power of this tribunal was for- 
merly very great, and unfortunately being composed of men 
whose chief property consisted in Merino flocks, the decisions 
were almost uniformly in favour of the shepherds. The bad 
eflects of this system did not escape the observation of the 
more intelligent Spaniards, and hence arose the most discordant 
opinions ; one party attributing the depopulation of Spain to 
the oppressive laws of the Mesta, whilst the other counted no 
sacrifice too great to preserve and extend the breed of sheep 
which brought such riches into the country. 

In the year 1765, a letter was published at Madsid from Mar- 
tin Sarmiento to one of the principal members of the Mesta, 
which contains all that has been alicdged against that institue 
tion, and give also some account of its origin. The following 
extracts are perhaps 1 ot uninteresting : 

There is no notice in Spain of flocks subject to public regu- 
lations, uvtil the latter part of the reign of Ning Alphonso the 
Last. When about thar period ships for the first time brought 
English flocks into Spain, the office of judge of the Mesta was 
instituted, ‘The aforesaid king introduced the Marino sheep 
(not Merino as they are now Yulgarly called), on account of 
the fineness of their wool, in the same manner that the present 
king, our master, waom God p:rcserve, brought to be Casa del 
Campo the goats oi Augora; on account of their fine wool, 
which is like white siik. 

A few years afier the first introduction of the English sheep, 


supervened that terrible plague which desolated all Europe 
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and part of Asia in 1348, and which in 1350 carried off King 
Alphonso himself. Spain suffered terribly, insomuch that fiom 
the time of the deluge no trace exists of such a calamity. Two 
thirds of the nation perished. Then was Spain depopulated, 
and the lands remained a desert, without masters and with- 
out cultivators. The consequence was, that the places of four 
or five villages of perhaps 200 houses each, were usurped by 
a solitude ready for the first occupier. All this territory was 
appropriated by the surviving villages around, whence it 
comes that at this day we see some of them claiming immense 
territories. 

This plague lasted several years, but the stagnation and lazi- 
ness created by it have existed now upwards of 400. To this 
calamity, or this laziness, the Mesta owes its oriziy. Some of 
the flocks trom beyond the seas were placed in the mountains 
of Segovio, without thinking either of regulations or of other 
provinces. The extent of the depopulation, and the scarcity 
of Jabourers, occasioned the flocks and their shepherds to ex- 
tend their boundaries, there being nothing to restrain them. 
At this time also was introduced the mischievous custom of 
ploughing with mules; by which means (says Arieta) the 
ground is not ploughed, but scratched, 

The interest of the cultivators being thus rendered so small, 
a great pait'of the country became as it were abandoned to fo- 
reign flocks, which impede agricultare. 

.It is shameful to sce introduced into Spain the mode of 
living of the Saracens, who, without cultivhting the ground, 
wander with their flocks and hercs over the immense deserts 
of Lybia and Arabia. When the civilized Moors possessed 
Estremadura, the couniry was one garden, aud tully peopled, 
large armies which they put on foot 
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where tts Jaws do not extend. 
populous provinces of Spain are those where the Mesta is un- 
known, as Gallicia, Asturias, Montana, and Biscay ; to which 
we may add Navarre, Cataluna, and Valencia. The Mesta 
depopulates not only Estremadura, but ail the kingdom of 
J.con, and the two Castiles, which are intersected in ali direc 
tious by the tracks reserved for the tlocks; thus sterilizing the 
country, and preventing the inhabitants from inclosing their 
own lands, contrary to every right either of nature or of well 
regolated nations. 
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of the central provinces of Spain. The migrations of the 
Merino flocks have evidently arisen out of the nature of the 
country, and pre-existing circumstances, and are bounded by 
these. But although the numerous regulations of the Mesta 
may not have occasioned such vast tracts of country to be left 
uncultivated, they certainly have very materially contributed 
to preserve them in that state. 





MEMOIR of the DUKE of PORTLAND. 


‘— nobleman was born in the year 1738. He was edu- 
cated at Chriss Church, Oxford, where, in 1756, he re- 
cited publicly the English verses with the most deserved ap- 
probation. Having finished his education at that learned ye- 
minary, he went on his travels; and soon after he came back, 
we find hii, then marquis of Titchfield, returned to the first 
parliament of this king’s reign, for Weobly, a borough which 
Was then and still is under the influence of his family. 

For this place, however, he did not sit long, being called up 
to the house of peers in 1762, on the death of his father. The 
estate to which he succeeded was rather confined, as twelve 
thousand pounds a year was settled on his mother, the duchess- 
dowager of Portland, who died a few years since. 

The early period of this nobleman’s life was marked with no 
very prominent feature, but he soon began to act a very con- 
spicuous part. As soon as he was settled in the house of peers, 
he sided with the opposition of the day. In 1763 his name ts 
found among the minority, against that very obnoxious bill 
which laid a duty on cyder, and he joined with the duke of 
Grafton in signing a protest, as he did also the next session, on 
the question to vote away the privilege hitherto claimed by 
members of parliament, in matter of libel. 

His grace having connected himself with the marquis of 
Rockingham, and that truly patriotic band who opposed Lord 
Lord Bute and George Grenville’s administrations, in 1705, 
when his friend came into power, he was appointed lord cham- 
berlain of the king’s houschold, which he did not enjoy long, 
for when they retired, he went out of place with them. 

liis grace having been a steady supporter of the interests 
and liberties of the people and the honour of the nation, in all 
the great questions agitated in parliament, during the present 
reign, this uniformity of conduct and principle brought upon 
him a peculiar severity from some of the ministry. They 
made a grant in 1767 ot his estate in Cumberland to Sir James 
Lowther, to serve the purpose of this election, in hopes there by 
of preventing the two friends to the duke, and consequently 
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enemies to the ministry, from being elected members for that 
county at the approaching general election. The fact was 
alarming, and the design was so manifest, that the whole count 

resented it, and returned the duke of Portland’s friends. The 
following is a short recital of the case. 

Towards the end of December, 1767, a grant was made 
from the treasury to Sir James Lowther of an extensive and 
valuable estate, known by the name of Inglewood Forest, being 
part of the mauor of Penrith, in Cumberland, and also a grant 
of the soccage of Carlisle, which had been given by King Wil- 
liam the Third to the first duke of Portland, and which had re- 
mained in the possession of that family ever since. The na- 
ture of the whole proceeding, the vindictive subtilty of its ori- 
ginal suggestion, the refined and quibbling explications of the 
common rules of prescriptive possession, and the technical 
wiles of legal chicanery made use of throughout, to bar the 
duke from supporting his title and exposing the illegality and 
injustice of the whole business, seem so exactly correspondent 
with that insidious malevolence, and dangerous plausibility, 
Which so peculiarly mark the character of a person who has 
always been-considered as the instrument and agent of a late 
departed junto, that there remains scarcely a doubt of his be- 
ing, if not the first adviser, at least the secret manager and di- 
rector of this glaring act of oppression; nor was Lord North 
(who had been appointed chancellor of the exchequer a little 
time before) in his turn, backward in contributing his aid to 
the measure. The board of treasury had referred to the sur- 
veyor-general of crown lands, Sir James Lowther’s memorial, 
praying a lease of the premises in question. The surveyor- 
general returned in his report to that board (though no lawyer) 
& positive opinion on a very intricate point of law, and of him- 
self declared (if we can possibly believe that this officer could 
hazard such a declaration, without previous consultation with, 
and private directions from superior authority) that the pre- 
mises were not comprised in the grant from King William to 
the duke of Portland, but were still vested in the crown; and 
recommended to their lordships to grant the lease demanded, 
ata very inconsiderable reserved rent. ‘The duke’s agents 
were refused permission to examine the rolls and authorities 
oa which the surveyor liad founded his report. Oa applica- 
tion to the treasury, however, for an order to the surveyor for 
such permission, the duke received a promise of such order ; 
he even paid the usual tees for drawing it up, yet he could 
never obtain it. At the treasury, he was told it had been sent 
to the surveyor’s office ; at the surveyor’s office the receipt of 
it was denied ; yet the surveyor had before that time actually 
received it, and in answer to it had remonstrated to the trea- 
sury against allowing the inspection of any writings which re- 
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lated to a dispute of the rights of the crown. But these cir- 
cumstances were not known to the duke ‘till some time fter- 
wards. The report of the. surveyor, and every step of the 
treasury, was enveloped in that dark and silent secrecy which 
genera!! y accompanies the conscious perpetration of deliberate 
injustice. 

In the interim the duke’s agents, in obedience to a letter 
from the treasury, received in October, by which he was di- 
rected to prepare his title, and which contained a promise that 
nothing should be decided concerning it, ’till such title had 
been stated, and maturely considered, were busily employed 
jn their researches through a train of grants, precedents, and 
other records; and were in daily expectation of the promised 
permission to inspect the surveyor’s papers, in order to com- 

lete it; but while they were deeply engaged in this laborious 
Investigation, and expecting the above-mentioned order, the 
duke, to his infinite surprise, received another letter from the 
treasury, dated the 22d of December, informing him, that the 
grants were passed, and the leases signed. This was only ten 
days after Lord North had taken his seat at the treasury board, 
A caveat had before been entered at the exchequer, to stop the 
progress of the grant; and when, in consequence of this ca- 
veat, the same Lord North was prayed to withhold affixing the 
exchequer seal, the only ceremonial wanting to give it validity, 
he replied, that he had received directions to affix the seal in- 
stantaneously, and that as chancellor of the exchequer he was 
ex officio compelled to obey ull orders from the treasury. The 
treasury had before declared themselves compelled to proceed 
according to the surveyor’s report, and the surveyor’s report 
was, in all probability, the result of private instruction. Thus 
in a matter of property, which in its consequences might affect 
the rights of the whole kingdom, a frivolous pretence of ofli- 
cial compulsion was now first made, in defiance of the rules of 
equity and justice, and in violation of all the sacred ties of faith 
and confidence amongst mankind. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 





FASHIONS for JANUARY. 


{Extracted from La Belle Assemblee ; or Bell’s Court and Fashionable 
Magazine, for the present Month.) 


JELISSES have undergone but little alteration, either in 
their form or texture. The newest uimming is a velvet 
about two inches in breadth. 
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Fine black cloth pelisses are also worn, ornamented with the 
narrowest gold braiding. Cinnamon brown is, however, the 
reigning colour in this style of dress. Mazarine continues to 
be much worn. Grass-green it is expected will succeed to it. 

Mantles are mostly made of scarlet Merino cloth, cut in the 
bias, with a broad trimming of velvet of the same colour; the 
collars are likewise made of velvet the cross-way. A rich silk 
spencer, trimmed with swansdown, with a white fur tippet and 
muff, worn over a bombazeen or queen’s stuff dress, is a’ very 
fashionable and convenient carriage costume, 

In the afternoon, or intermediate class of dress, bombazcens, 
lustres, poplins, or stuffs, are every where observable. 

In full or evening dress, the backs of the gowns are becoming 
considerably narrower; they are sloped to a point between the 
shoulders; the bosoms are in the wrap form, but worn very 
low; the neck and shoulders much exposed. Angles seem to 
have taken place of squares in the formation of the dresses ; 
the sleeves are for the most part long. In this class of attire, 
coloured crapes, gossamer nets, (worn over white satin) with 
black or coloured velvets, are in the most fashionable request. 
‘Trains are worn a quarter and a half in length. The embroi- 
dered cestus, on a narrow gold band, is the most approved ors 
nament for the waist. A lace bandkerchief, or swansdown and 
satin tippet, is an indispensable part of full dress. 

Hats and bonnets have experienced but little variation within 
this last month ; they are mostly constructed of the same ma- 
terial as the pelisse. 

The hair is cither worn brought forward in a full tuft of curls 
on one side tne face, or else closely twisted up behind, and con- 
fined with a pearl comb; a wreath of heath is placed at the 
back of the head 4 fa Daphne, encircling the kiot of hair 
twisted twice round, and inclining to the Jeft ear ; this is a most 
graceful head-dress if tastefully disposed. 

Fancy necklaces and bracelets are now by no means consi- 
dered as elegant. Plain rows of pearl, ruby, garnet, emerald, 
Sc. are secn to decorate the necks of our fashionabie fair ; they 
are worn of an easy graceful length; crosses in diilerent co- 
Joured jewels are of new invention. 

White satin muffs, trimmed with swansdown, are just intro- 
duced in the fashionable circles as an appendage to fall dress, 
There is no variety in shoes, ‘The Grecian sandal, in the form 
of a half boot, cut out to display the lace stocking, made in 
white, blue, or pale-pink kid, bound and laced with silver, is in 
high estimation at Wath; it is admirably caleulated to display 
a fine foot to advantage. 

The prevailing colours for the season are crimson, orange, 
inazarine, amaranthus, scarlet, and cinnamon-brown, 
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From Ackermann’s Repository of Arts, Fashions, Manufactures, 


ONC. 
FASHIONS ror LADIES. 


AN Albanian robe of Sicilian blue velvet, crape, or poplin, 
with-long sleeves, ornamented up the front with silver buttons, 
of the large pearl form, embeilished on each side, and round 
the bottom, with a silver vandvke border ; bosom and cuffs to 
correspond. When this robe is formed of erape, or any light 
maierial, it must unquestionably be worn oyer a white satin or 
sarsnet slip. A Persian helmet cap of white satin, or silver- 
frosted velvet, turned up in front and on one side, where it is 
ornamented witha Tuscan border of silver; on the other is 
placed a curled ostrich feather. The necklace and ear-rings 
vorn with this attractive costume, must either consist of dia- 
monds, pearis, or gold; any vulgar gem would immediately 
vulgarise and destroy its original and chaste elect. The slip- 
per is of the seme colour as the robe, and trimmed with 
silver. 

CARRIAGE OR PROMENADE COSTUME. 


A round cottage gown of fine cambric or jaconot muslin, 
ornamented at the feet, coilar, and wrists with borders of neee 
dle-work or fine fringe. The waist coafined at the bottom with 
a white ribbon, tied in short bows and ends benind. A Rus- 
sian mantle of bright crimson velvet, lined throughout with the 
spotted American squirrel skin, with broad facings and high 
collar of the same. ‘The mantle clasped in front of the throat 
with silver, gold, or stecl The hat worn generally with this 
attractive mantle is of the Spanish order, with a variegated fea- 
ther, resembling the fur, pendent towards one side. ‘The Sibe- 
rian cap is also worn, composed of the same material, and 
trimmed with skin, the same as ornaments the mantle: The 
boots are of crimson velvet laced with gold cord. This man- 
tle and cap are exccedingly elegant, when composed of eme- 
rald green velvet, trimmed with leopard skin. 





An ANECDOTE. 
ARS. STOKES, a lady now resident in England, was at 
M 


school with the repudiated Empress Josephine: during 

the short interval of peace, in 1801, she visited France, and 

Madame Bonaparte having expressed a wish to have a private 

interview with ber carly trend, Mrs. Stokes was introduced, 

After the usual congratulations, they began to discourse with 
freee 
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freedom on the occurrences of their youthful days, and Ma-~ 
dame Bonaparte anxiously enquired of Mrs. Stokes if she see 
collected hearing her future destiny predicted by a fortune- 
teller while she was at school? Mrs. Stekes replied in the af- 
firmative. “ And pray, my dear Madam, what, as nearly as 
you can remember, were his words? “ He said you would sit 
upon a throne!” “ Was that all?” eagerly asked Madame 
Bonaparte. Mrs. Stokes, who knew the sequel to be unfa- 
vourable, hesitated, and said she did not recollect any thing 
else. “ Alas! I do,” exclaimed Madame Bonaparte. “ He 
said I should sit upon a throne, but 1 should die in a work- 
house; and since the first part of his prediction has been 
nearly accomplished, [ have most anxiously dreaded the ful- 
filment of the rest.” 

This anecdote is well known in the fashionable world, and is 
considered as authentic. Those who contemplate ber recent 
degradation, must allow there is every probability that the 
unfortunate Josephine’s apprehensions will finally be fulfilled. 








Letter from Dr. Johnson to Mr. Elphinston. 





Dear Sir, 


OU have, as I find by every kind of evidence, lost an ex- 
cellent mother; and I hope you will not think me inca- 
peble of partaking of your grief. I have a mother, now 
eighty-two years of age; whom, therefore, I must soon lose, 
unless it please God that she rather should mourn for me. 

I read the letter, in which you relate your mother’s death, to 
Mrs. Strahan; and I think I do myself honour, when’ I tell 
you [ read it with tears. But tears are neither to me, nor to 
you, of any farther use, when once the tribute of nature has 
been paid. The business of life summons us away from use- 
Jess grief; and calls to the exercise of those virtues of which 
we are lamenting the deprivation. 

The great benefit which one friend can confer on another, is 
to guard, and excite, and elevate his virtues. This your mo- 
ther will still perform, if you diligently preserve the memory 
of her life and of her death: a life, so far as I can learn, use- 
sul and wise, innocent; and a death, resigned, peaceful, and 
holy. I cannot forbear to mention, that neither reason nor 
revelation denies you to hope, that you may increase her hap- 
piness by obeying her precepts; and that she may, in her pre- 
sent state, look with pleasure upon every act of virtuc to which 
her instruction or example have contributed. Whether this 
be more than a pleasing dream, or a just opinion of separate 
spirits, is indecd of no great importance to us, when we consi- 
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der ourselves as acting under the eye of God. Yet surely 
there is something. pleasing in the belief, that our separation 
from thoss whom we love is merely corporeal; and it may be a 
great incitement to virtuous friendship, if it can be made pro- 
bable, that union, which has received the divine approbation, 
shall continue to eternity. 

There is one expedient, by which you may, in some de- 
gree, continue her presence. If you write down minutely what 
you can remember of her from your earliest years, you will 
read it with great pleasure, and receive from it many hints of 
soothing recollection, when time shall remove her still farther 
from you,and your grief shall be matured to veneration. ‘Fo 
this, however painful for the present, I cannot but advise you, 
as to a source of comfort and satisfaction in the time to come; 
for all comfort, and all satisfaction is wished you, by 

Dear Sir, 
Your most obliged, 
Most obedient and most humble servant, 
SAMUEL JOHNSON, 
September 23, 1750. 





Mr. MURRAY’s CHARACTER of JAMES BRUCE, Esq. 
\ R. BRUCE’s stature was six feet four inches; his per- 


son was large and well-proportioned; and his strength 
correspondent to his size and uature. In his youth he possessed 
much activity; but, in the latter part of his life, he became 
corpulent; though, when he chose to exert himself, the effects 
of time were not perceptible. The colour of his hair was a 
kind of dark red; his complexion was sanguine; and the feas 
tures of his face elegantly formed. The general tone of his 
voice was loud and strong, but his articulation was sometimes 
careless and indistinct. His walk was stately; his air noble 
and commanding. He was attentive to his dress, and was par- 
ticularly successful in wearing that of the nations through 
which he passed in a graceful manuer, to which he was in- 
debted, in part, for his good reception, especially in Abys- 
sinnia. 

The leading qualities of his mind were courage, magnani- 
mity, and prudence. He was endowed with a large portion of 
that elevated spirit, without which no enterprize of importance 
is couceived or executed. He was ainbitious to be known as 
the performer of honourable and useful uudertakings, and was 
equally intrepid and dexterous in effecting his designs. 

Hiis personal accomplistunents fitted him, in a superior man- 
ner, for the undertakings in which he engaged, His constitu- 
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tion was robust ; he had inured himself to every kind of fatigue 
and exercise. His long residence among the Barbary Arabs, 
the best horsemen in the world, had enabled him to excel in 
the management of the horse, aud in the exercise of the lance 
and javelin. His skillin the use of fire-arms was uncommouly 
great. He knew also how to display these accomplishments to 
the best advantage emong barbarians, and seldom failed to ex- 
cite their applause and astouishment. 

In qualifications of a different description, he equalled, if 
not surpassed, the generality of travellers. His memory was 
excellent, and his understanding vigorous and well cultivated. 
He found no difficulty in acquiring languages of any kind. He 
understood Freach, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese, the two 
first of which he spoke and wrote with facility. Besides 
Greek and Latin, which he read well, thongh not critically, he 
knew the Hebrew, Chaldee, and Syriac ; and in the latter part 
of his life, compared several portions of the Scriptures in those 
related dialects. He read and spoke with ease, Arabic, Ethio- 
pic, and Amharic. 

Mr. Bruce’s temper, as he candidly confesses, was irritable 
and passionate ; but his heart was warm, his affeciions ardent, 
and his moral feelings extremely acute. IHlis friendships were 
sincere, and, in general, permanent, though sometimes inter- 
rupted by suspicion. 

The most defective part of his character arose from his con- 
stitutional temper, whicii disposed him to be suspicious, and 
hasty in taking offence. His enmities therefore were some- 
times capricious, though, in general, well founded. His love 
of ancestry, and practice of telling his own exploits, though 
magnified into vices by the weakest of his enemics, scarcely 
deserve notice as imperfections, though they certainly were 
prominent features in his character. 


a a 


JOHN LOCHE. 





iy honour the illustrious dead, is to motive analogous ex- 

cellence among the living. A monument for Locke has 
recently been proposed, and the subscription will, no doubt, 
be liberally patromized among the whigs and unitarians, whose 
political and religious sentiments owe diffusion and authority 
to his writings. His are rare merits, who taugit plilosophy 
to be pious, religion to be rational, and liberty not to fear a 
military king. His Essay on Human Understanding, and 
other writings, will be esteemed while a love of literature re- 
miuns, 
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FASHIONABLE ANECDOTE. 


oo following anecdote, we understand, has lately been 
realised in high life. 

The duke of Guise wes married to a princess of Cleves, a 
woman of great beauty, who was suspected to favour the pas- 
sion of a certain person named St..Mairin, about the court of 
Catherine de Medicis. ‘The queen iad invited, on a particular 
day, the principal ladies of the court to a ball, at which each 
of them was to be attended by the young noblemen of the 
court, who were to be dressed in the liveries of their mistress. 
The duke of Guise begged ‘his duchess not to go, urging thas, 
although he did not doubt her virtue, her attendance would 
only increase calamny and ‘slander. The duchess pleaded 
“ the queen's invitation,” &c. She succeeded, and went to 
the entertainment, which lasted ‘tll five in the morning, when 
she retarned home and went to bed. She had scarcely laia 
down, when the duke entered her room, followed by an old 
servant, who carried in his hand a small bason of broth. The 
duke locked the door and approached the bed, saying, very 
deliberately aud resolutely, “ Madam, although you would 
wot ‘follow my connsel list ‘night, you shall follow it now. 
Your dancing has heated you; you must immediately drink 
this broth.” The dauchess suspecting poison, refused. She 
cried, intreated, begged and prayed. The duke was firm. 
She then solicited for five minutes interview with her confessor. 
The duke was not to be moved ; she drank the broth. Jimme- 
diately the duke withdrew, locking the door, and taking the 
kev. In about four hours after,the duke paid her another visit, 
and with an affected smile, said, “ Madam, I fear you have 
now passed some very unhappy hours since [ left you; I guess 
you have been in constant dread of ‘the effects of what [ had 
administered to you; judge then of all the unhappy hours 
which you have made me pass, in similar doubts and fears. 
However, take comfort; you have nothing to fear; nor, I will 
hope, have I. Let us both, in future, avoid such tricks, and 
consult each other's, peace.” 
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A QUESTION, by Triangularius, of Evershot School. 





DMIT the sum of the three sides of a right-angled /\ in 
arithmetical progression, ==. 45. G chains. ‘tis required 
to fiud the sides severally, the area of the /\, and the diameter 
of an inscribed circle, without the assistance of algebra, or by 
any scale or table, witha general theorem-for questions of this 
nature. 
Vol. 50. £ Answer, 
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Answer, by W. Petherick, of St. Austell, to ¥. Woodman’s Charade, inserted the 
23d of October. 


RBLeAd's the mineral you metn, 


Your parts unite the same is seen. 


{<S We have received the like answer from J, W. of Charmouth; Ca- 
soune Caines, of Liun’s.gate; C. Caines, at Cerne school; Philomath, of 
Egg Buckland; J. Channon, junior, of Ottery St. Mary; N. Colwill, of 
Knacker’s Hole; T. Byrt, of Shepton Mallet; J. French, at Evershot 
school; C. Crews, of Newton Abbot; and S. Duck, of South Petherton. 





Answer, by W. Kent, near Camelford, to S. Tucker's Rebus, inserted the 23d 
: of October. 


ERUSALEM was fam’d of old, 
As we're in sacred scriptures told. 


*.* Similar answers have been received from J. French, and J. Ball, 
at Evershot-school; W. Petherick, of St. Austell ; Caroline Caines, Lion’s. 

ate; Charles Caines, at Cerne school; T. Hawker, of Camclford; G. W. 
, sm and J, W. Jones, of North Petherton; C, Crews, of Newton Abbot; 
Claudius, of Yeovil; J. Kerby, of Helston; S. Duck, of South Petherton; 
and J. Hurd, of Honiton. 





Answer, by F. Channon, Fun. of Ottery St. Mary,to R. Loosemore’s Rebus, 
inserted October 30. 


We come sad omens, aye and spectres too ? 
IMAGINATION brings them forth to view. 


*+* The like answers have been received from S. Tucker, of Bugford; 
S. Duck, of South Petherton; and W. Petherick, of St. Austell. 





A CHARADE, by T. Hawken, of Camelford 
RAVE tars oft quit my first with glee, 
When on a voyage bent; 
And if my next you wish to see 
A patriarch cement ; 


These parts will shew a sea-port town, 
The same in Cornwall may be found. 





An ENIGMA, dy S. Tucker, of Bugford. 


Ha sages wise! no trivial subjéct’s here ; 

When grief’s clear current laves the breast of care 

Your friends, by me, swect consolation yicld; 

Yet I am found in fierce Bellona’s field; 

Strange ’tis to tell, on vast Arabia’s shore, 

‘There too I’m found, where savage tyrants roar ; 4 

When Albion’s sons, sons of swect liberty ! 

Exulting hail’d great George’s jubilee, 

With heart-felt joy I fill’d each loyal heart, 

And hurl’d defiance to proud Bonaparte ; 

‘Take one hint more—where mutual lovers meet 

}’m often found: now, gents. my name transmit, 
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FAREWELL. 
Bye ot is a word we breathe in sighs, 


And utter in a tear; 
But ah! it bursts upon the heart, 
Like thunder on the ear, 
And echces to its inmost cell, 
It is the fatal word—FAREWELL! 


On painted wing of gay delight, 
My hours of childhood fled ; 

Soft as the gales that gently wave 
The lily’s spotless head: 

Fair as its leaves each moment fell, 


Too soon, alas! they sigh’d—FarEwsLyt! 


mf fairy joys all fled away, 
When dawning reason shone, 
For dark mistrust, and care appear’d, 
And found the phantoms fiown. 
Experience broke their magic spell, 
And bid ingenuous youth FAREWELL! 


Misfortune oft has clouded o’er 
My life’s meridian day ; 
Alternate bliss and sorrows steal 
Across my devious way. 
With now a chime, and now a knell, 
A welcome, and a sad FAREWELL! 


I hear it still; the dying voice 
Of her I held most dear ; 
How lov’d, and how for ever mourn’d 
Oh! ask this falling tear! 
The widow’d heart alone can tell 
The anguish of that word—FraREWELL! 


And now a weary pilgrim , grey, 
I seek her sainted shrine ; 

My love! one ling’ring wish remains— 
To share that tomb of thine. 

Oh! sweetly then my funeral bell, 
Will toll a long, a last FAREWELL! 





L, C**#*#s, 
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THE MANIAC. 


ES! oft have I seen her, in cold andin rain, 


On yonder bigh headland that frowns o’er the main ; 
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The force of the tempest that rages she braves, 

She chides the bleak win !s, and she laughs at the waves. 
Bare her head is; her tresses flow louse to the breeze, 
Even when the big tear on her sunk cheek doth freeze; 
With weeds and with britfs she décks her'tora ciethes, 
And sontetimes by chance she has‘ttuck there a ro$e. 
Yet Mary was once of the.village the pride ; 

And tke youths were ainbitious to walk by her side; 

For the rose of her cheek, and the fire of her eye, 

No nymph of sweet Auburn with Mary could vie. 
Alas! her pale cheek is forsouk by the red, 

And reason from Mary for everis fled. 

Tt was (for I often have heard of the day 

When she danc’d on'the green) *twas the first of'siveet May. 
That evening a fever pour Mary assail'd, 

Nor physicians or'physic have e’er aught avail’d ; 

She wanders e’er since o’er the shore and the green, 
The poor wretched maniac | often have'seen. 
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Exeter. J. TREADWIN. 
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For a Heart made of certain Materials there is no LONG AGO. 


bt aga T thoughtfully muse on the scenes of my life, 
And time’s changeful events in the memury flow; 
Whether health, pain, or pleasure, love, hatred, or strife ; 

They are present to me, tho’ they,pass’d—LONG AGO. 


Tho’ of years a long period ‘iis records unfold, 
The bright gift of sensation time still can bestow ; 
And the form tho’ he bends, the heart upright and bold, 
Unimpair’d can encounter the age~LONG aGo. 


When the follies, the levities, passions of youth, ¥ 
By the judgement corrective give conscience a blow, | 
I with blushes can bow to the monitor truth, 
And pay stamie’s honest debt that was due—LONG AGO. c 


As the shades of the passiuns pass by in review, 
I contemplate the coluirs these pictures now show ; p 
And if envy, pr malice their visidas renew, 
I give thedti Wer quarter, tho’ entumb’d—LoNnG ‘aco. 


When the muse tings the verse and its praise to my mind, i 
I can'stil} feel my besom with vanity = ay 
And will candidly own I’: not sorry to find, 

The dear pride stilfalive I thought dead—LoONG Aco. ‘ 


When reflection brings grief, and the»pangs it has cost, | 

So unwilling has time been his maritle to throw ; 
Not‘a sigh, or a tear,on his tabletsare lost, 

And I stiil feelthe wound that I felt—Lone aco. 


The impression retains of the joy or the woe; 
And can still finda way, by the memory’s aid, 


? 

| 

J 

Thus the heart that for sentiment nature has made, t 
| 

To annihilate time, and bis phrase—LONG AGo- 





BB: QOmP. -E. 


HE ipind'that feeds on flatt’ring hope 

‘Alth' Ahie ty ideal, . ; 
Sees cht@" a Pleasing telescope, 
And thinke the prospect real. 





